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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A PRIZE-WINNER 

Heavens and Earth, by Stephen Vincent Benet. Henry- 
Holt & Co. 

(This book shared with Carl Sandburg's Smoke and 
Steel the Poetry Society's recent award of five hundred 
iollars to the best American verse published in 1920.) 

Not long ago I heard Robert Frost remark laughingly 
before an audience that one could practically place a 
poet as major or minor according to the number of times 
he used the word beauty. By that gauge Heavens and 
Earth is indeed a large order. 

The first section of the book is called Two Visions of 
Helen; it begins: 

Slowly blanch-handed Dawn, eyes half awake, 
Upraised magnificent the silver urn. 

The word morning appears in italics in the margin to 
print on the mind a clear and single image. One need 
not demand of Stephen Benet that he be either Carl 
Sandburg or J. V. A. Weaver — many of the younger 
poets are turning away with tired eyes from the verities 
of modern life. But Victoria is dead — that, at least, 
has been definitely settled; it is too late to contest it 
and futile to look back. 

The poet continues: 

Beautiful monstrous dreams they seemed as they ran, 
Trees come alive at the nod of a god grown mute! 
Their eyes looked up to the sun like a valiant man; 
Their bows clashed shrill on the loins and limbs of the brute! 
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The second line is quite plainly inserted to meet the 
exigencies of rhyme; the rest plainly a compromise with 
rhyme. An ultimate word exists that will do duty for 
both sense and sound. Is not art the pursuit of that 
word? 

Laughing, rejoicing, white as a naked birch, 
Slim as a spear in a torrent of moving towers, 
Itys, the prince, ran gay in the storm of their search 
Silverly shod on feet that outstripped the Hours! 

Heavens and Earth so aptly illustrates the vices of its 
school that the expos6 may as well be thorough now it 
is begun. Was the towers line added only to rhyme with 
Hours, since white as a naked birch conveys not only 
color but form? For me slim as a spear is, besides being 
poor economy, confusing; it leaves me with the blurred 
image of one who has stared for a long time at the same 
spot. Nature is admittedly prolix; it is left for that royal 
combination of gift and reason which determine the poet 
to model and trim beyond the possibility of confusion. 
Let the artist's scope be the universe, but let the artist 
hold the rein. It is admonitory to speculate on what 
the masters must have held in reserve in prunings alone, for 
they were all great economists. And who does not know 
that one thought leads to another? 

Stephen Benet has imagination; otherwise — one fails 
to detect behind his art that significant struggle for the 
final syllable, the final image. Rather a quick acceptance 
of what the tempter, tradition, whispers into the ear. 

We go on with The First Vision of Helen and meet with 
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an interesting line. He dreamed as a dog dreams, uneasily; 
and another, And how she smoothed her hair back with one 
hand, the universal gesture of woman. But The Visions 
of Helen are not successful. What is the reason, if any, 
for the long symphonic arrangement? One has a right 
to expect that the form a poet uses justify itself. Many 
of Mr. Benet's changes of movement differ only in length 
of line; otherwise, the same overwrought design, the same 
lameness. Although both the Helen stories have a 
reasonable amount of inherent interest, one is left with 
the feeling that they might have been done carefully, 
in a page apiece, with more point. 

Two at the Crossroads dallies with the delicious idea 
of the meeting of one Palomides and a stranger; Palo- 
mides riding furiously, his brain a black pin-wheel. He 
answers the stranger's inquiry after the sea-road with a 
maudlin account of his love for Iseult, and rides madly on. 
Then, the amusing denouement: 

Palomides was far. 
And, settling well his harp upon his back, 
With something of amusement in his mouth, 
Tristram rode southward to the Breton ships. 

But Mr. Benet is still without identity. In this in- 
stance it is a slightly chastened Tennyson. Many 
moderns write for the eye alone. H. D., William Carlos 
Williams, subordinate the oral to the visual, making 
a form akin in impression to the mural or bas-relief. 
The concern of the present poet is to grind out grand- 
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iloquent Victorian harmonies. Fortunately it has been 

proved, by Carl Sandburg among others, that one may 

write primarily for the ear and still retain the identity 

both of the individual and of the age. 

Take Three Days' Ride, the old theme of elopement and 

tragic outcome, a story which depends for very existence 

upon the unique style of the artist and its relevancy to 

period and locality. Certainly no man who takes pride 

in his modernity would have begun thus: 

We had fled full fast from her father's keep, 
And the time had come that we must sleep. 

For the rest, it is to be remembered that, as we live in 
the age of the superlative, hyperbole no longer has force 
behind it. To exaggerate in the hope of heightening 
the effect of drama is to frustrate oneself in advance. 
Simple statement of fact is more impressive. 

The Kingdom of the Mad, the last section, a series of 
sonnets in a less serious humor, is more felicitous. The 
poet seems not quite so young and chaotic. He detaches 
himself and begins to speak in order with urbanity.- 

" Books should be tried by a judge and a jury as though 
they were crimes, and counsel should be heard on both 
sides," says Samuel Butler in his Note Books. On my 
side, I am left with the unsatisfactory sense that Stephen 
Ben6t's verses are melodramatic accidents of rhythm 
and rhyme. I look in vain for volition, for image and 
thought too sacred to have been lightly changed. 

Pearl Andelson 
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